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sturdy efforts to bring about that development of industrial life which 
characterizes the new South. General Williams's cotton-mill on Cedar 
Creek, which was begun in 1812, and which employed negro operatives, 
was a pioneer in this region, although not the first to be established in 
South Carolina. Professor Cook indicates some of the causes for the 
failure of manufactures to become widely successful — the difficulties 
of transportation, which sadly limited the market for the manufactured 
commodities; the constant migration from the state in search of new 
cotton lands; the prejudice against manufactures that existed and that 
was fostered in South Carolina, on political grounds; and, he might have 
added, the intense individualism which made business co-operation 
difficult. 

The book is printed with excellent type and paper, but a map of the 
Pedee country, which would be very helpful, is wanting, and there is no 
index. A portrait of General Williams constitutes a frontispiece. The 
punctuation, style, and construction of the work leave much to be 
desired. In these respects it compares very unfavorably with Mrs. 
Ravenel's Life and Times of William Lowndes, which covers about the 
same period of South Carolina history. Professor Cook's work serves, 
however, to correct a slip of Mrs. Ravenel's, who refers to Williams as 
present in the Eleventh Congress; and one found in Hunt's Calhoun, 
in which Williams is described as a United States senator. A par- 
ticularly annoying feature of the volume is the inclusion of biblio- 
graphical references, in parentheses, in the body of the text : one example 
of this practice, on page 167, may produce on the reader's mind an 
amusing effect not intended by the author. The expression " a bunch 
of Solons" will hardly be deemed to be of English undefiled; and one is 
amazed that a South Carolina writer should misspell the names of Mrs. 
St. Julien Ravenel and Professor Yates Snowden. 

St. George L. Sioussat. 

The Nullification Controversy in South Carolina. By Chauncey 
Samuel Boucher, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of American His- 
tory in Washington University. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1916. Pp. xi, 399.) 

Professor Boucher's painstaking labor has produced a book which 
no one will hesitate to call good of its kind. But what is the precise 
value of the kind? It is of the type that intervenes in the literature 
of a subject between the works of exploration and the definitive works. 
It is a work of accretion, increasing fruitfully our knowledge of the 
detail of the subject but nevertheless leaving it, in its main lines, as it 
has generally been left by the exploring works, vague. 

In the present instance Professor Boucher has accumulated from 
newspapers and manuscripts a large quantity of detail not familiar to 
the general student. And yet, it is not the sort of detail that can alter 
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materially the general impression of the subject as it was left, a few 
years ago, by Mr. Jervey, in his life of Hayne. At the close of this 
volume, we come out, with Omar, at the same door where we went in. 

The failure to open another door springs from two faults common 
to much recent work in history. Diligence is mistaken for originality, 
and there is a lack of imagination. For many of us the time has come 
to protest against that heaping up of detail, without evaluation of its 
significance, which has characterized so many doctoral dissertations. 
Especially, the quotation of newspapers, and of anything at all which is 
still in manuscript, is beginning to pall. We are not particularly in- 
terested in knowing that some one, whose words have not yet appeared 
in print, said something which has about the same significance as the 
words of someone else that have already crept into type. Nor does it 
strike us as necessarily important to know that a newspaper, or two, 
or three, said this or that. What we want to know is the significance 
of these utterances whether old or new. Did a majority, or fifty per 
cent., or ten per cent., of the people stand behind them? However, this 
precise evaluation of significance — or the demonstration that it is 
impossible — not having been insisted on by recent historical criticism, 
has not occurred to Professor Boucher as of first importance. Under 
the circumstances he is not to be blamed for still believing in the sacred- 
ness of accretion; but it is to be hoped that he will not continue to 
believe in it. 

His lack of imagination appears in his failure to relate cause and 
effect. To illustrate: the two years between the checking of the move- 
ment to nullify in 1830 and its success in 1832 are covered in this volume 
by a welter of quoted opinion. It is a world of talk. We glimpse in it, 
to be sure, the organization of political clubs. But no personalities 
stand out as directors of the course of events. Nor is the action of 
definite, though impersonal, forces made plain. Which way the current 
is setting and what is determining its direction, is left obscure. And 
then — presto, change ! a new day, nullification triumphant. But why did 
it triumph? The earlier presentations of the subject had, at least, their 
theories of the triumph. Calhoun, Hayne, McDuffy bulked large — 
especially McDuffy, to whom Calhoun attributed such crucial influence ! 
Professor Boucher touches them all in the most incidental manner and 
devotes more space to various minor newspapers than to any of the 
three. One cannot help suspecting that he has been guided unaware 
by a subconscious resolve not to follow in anybody's footsteps. This is 
not a gracious attitude in a scholar. But pass that by. Hitherto, a 
famous speech by McDuffy, in May, 1821, has been regarded as a 
great landmark in the nullification controversy, while a very able 
speech by William Drayton, in July of that year, is far less known. 
Professor Boucher touches in a casual way on McDuffy's speech, but 
makes no attempt to evaluate his influence, and quotes from Drayton's 
speech at comparative length. This is symptomatic of his method. 
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The book is not a history of the nullification controversy; it is a 
valuable, though limited, contribution to the data upon which a history 
might be based. 

N. W. Stephenson. 

Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen Gesellschaft 
von Illinois. Herausgegeben von Julius Goebel, Professor in 
the University of Illinois. [Deutsch-Amerikanische Geschichts- 
blatter, Jahrgang 1915, vol. XV.] (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1916. Pp. 382.) 

The present Jahrbuch offers a budget of interesting materials con- 
cerning the German refugees of the nineteenth century. The volume 
opens with the imposing figure of Francis Lieber, one of the best ex- 
amples of the scholar and expert in American public life. A sketch of 
Lieber's career and achievement is given by the pen of Ernest Bruncken, 
who weighs carefully and critically the authoritative value of the larger 
works, Legal and Political Hermeneutics, Manual of Political Ethics, 
On Civil Liberty and S 'elf-Government , and the Instructions for the 
Government of Armies of the United States in the Field (originally 
issued as General Order No. 100, by the War Department). Perhaps a 
little more space might have been devoted to Lieber's stimulating essays, 
but instead of this we find a true valuation of Lieber's educational ideals, 
within the lecture room and beyond, as when his letter to Sumner, De- 
cember 24, 1864, is quoted: "I am the sworn enemy of all absolutism, 
and I trust my friends will remember of me this one thing, that I am the 
one who first spoke of democratic absolutism." Mr. Bruncken calls 
attention to the large collection of Lieber manuscripts in the possession 
of the Johns Hopkins University, much of which has not been published 
or utilized. 

The editor of the Jahrbuch, Professor Goebel, next inserts two " for- 
gotten " speeches of Carl Schurz and Franz Sigel, which clear up a 
question so often raised at the present time. Their general subject is, 
how a German in this country may cherish the memory and ideals of his 
native land without becoming disloyal to his adopted country? The 
speech of Carl Schurz, delivered in 1891 at Carnegie Hall at an anni- 
versary celebration of the landing of the first Germans in the ship Con- 
cord, is a memorable effort, an eloquent guide to good citizenship for the 
foreign element not only from Germany but from all other countries as 
well. The speech is not contained in the comprehensive collection of 
Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, edited 
by Frederic Bancroft. 

Another of the leaders, the " forty-eighter " Karl Heinzen, is por- 
trayed by P. O. Schimerer as "Reformer, Poet, and Literary Critic". 
He is shown to be in certain aspects a forerunner of Nietzsche. Too 
radically individualistic to be constructive, too aggressively independent 



